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CONDITIONS. pene ed idol of his affections a prey to 
tender anguish. 


The Jovryat or tue Ties is printed ona 2 . 
» eeaaepcanet eu me The defence relied on: was, that the 
handsome superroyal paper and is published }| 


; : | plaintiff had released him from his en- 
onee aeWeek, at rovn pOLLAus a year, payable visine hi at th 
half yearly in advance gagement, by advising him to marry her 

He @ K ° ° ° ° 
were nym ‘friend. As evidence of this, but most 
All letters relative to the Journal, to be ad- | fatally for the defendant, and most une 
dressed to the publishers. | fortunately for his learned counsel, a let- 
| ter was introduced, written by the plain- 











FROM THE ALBANY GAZETTE. 


MONTGOMERY CIRCUIT. 


Amone the trials which excited a great 
degree of interest and feeling, was that 
of an action brought by a lady residing 
in Canajoharie, against a physician liv- 
ing at Saratoga, for a breach of promise | 
of marriage. ‘The respectability and | 
standing of the parties, the novelty of | 
the case, and the peculiar eircumstances | 
attending, engaged a more than ordinary | 
attention. On the part of the plaintiff it 
was proved, that the defendant had paid 
his addresses to her, and even solicited | 
the consent of her father to a union, | 
which was given—A number of letters | 
written by the defendant to the plaintiff, | 
were read in evidence, which contained ! 
the warmest professions of friendship | 
and esteem, and breathed in every line 
the soft accents of love. This corres- 
pondence which had continued for a con- | 
siderable leneth of time, was broken off ; 
by the defendant.—From some pretend- | 
ed cause, his heart became estranged 
from the former object of bis love—he 
had met with another young lady (the 
friend of the plaintiff) whese glittering 
purse perhaps, dazzled his eyes, and with 
a magnetic power attracted his wavering 
heart. He addressed her—gained her 
heart—and added to his faithless conduct , 
the sanction of matrimony, leaving the 
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: tiff to him. It was the last which she had 


addressed to him, composed at a time 
when her heart was wrung with the pain- 
ful conviction, that she had ceased to in- 
terest him, and when the more painful 
intelligence was communicated, that he 
was on the eve of being united to ano- 
ther. Under these truly affecting cir- 
cumstances, so trying to the tender sen- 
sibilities of the female bosom—she ‘ad- 
dressed him—not with harsh epithets of 
censure and reproach, but the most ten- 
der and affectionate language. In the 
spirit of grief, she told him of the infor- 
mation which she had received, request- 
iag him to inform her without reserve, 
whether he was indeed about to be unit- 
ed to another; and without evincing a 
spark of jealousy or resentment, she of- 
fered the warmest tribute of friendship 
and respect to the amiable qualities of 
her friend—recommending her as every 
way caiculated to make him happy, and 
if he had determined to make her his 
wife, telling him to do so without delay. 
As for herself, she had become recon- 
ciled to her unhappy situation, though 
language was a to describe the 
deep anguish which had rent her bosom. 
The fair prospects of connubial happi- 
ness which smiling hope had held up to 
her view, were blasted forever. That 
she considered marriage as the sacred 
institution of heaven, and it would be 
betraying the feelings of the heart, if she 
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ever bestowed her hand to another. She 
breathed forth prayers for his happiness, 
and wished him to remember her in his 
supplications to the throne of grace ! Oh, 
there never was a more pathetic and elo- 
quent appeal to the feelings of an audi 

ence, or which called more loudly for 
exemplary damages from a jury. The 
tear of sympathy stole from every eye. 
the glow of honest indignation flushed 
every countenance. The counsel for the 
defendant by the introduction of this let 


ter. were truly heaping damages on the | 
head: of. their client-——Vhe letter of the | 
lady evinced a mind highly cultivated | 


and refined, a heart possessing in an emi- 
nent degree the softness of her sex, and 
a composure and tranquillity which could 
alone be derived from religion and vir- 
tue. : 
‘The Judge [Spencer] in a very feeling 
and eloquent charge to the jury, after re- 
merking on the rare occurrence of ac- 
tions of this nature, dwelt with much 
force on the peculiar circumstances «t- 
tending the one before them. A lady of 
refined manners and good education. 
alive to every noble sentiment, and to 
add to the interest which she excited. 
being in delicate health, had been mace 
to pine in solitude and consigned to ce- 
libacy, through the faithless conduct of 
one who had gained her affections, and 
solemnly promised to be her companion 
and protector through life. In summing 
up the evidence, he adverted, with much 
emotion, to the letter of the lady, to 
which he paid the highest tribute ; ub- 
serving at the same time, that so far from 
evincing a disposition to release the de- 
fendant from his engagement, it showed 
the very reverse; it presented the de- 
fendant in a more odious view, and ex- 
hibited the brightest part of the lady’s 
character. ‘That the receipt of such a 
letter, written under such circumstan- 
ces, was enoigh to break the heart of 
any otherman. He told the jury that 
this was “the most aggravated case 
which had every come before him, that it 
was their duty to lay a heavy hand on 
the defendant.” To the honor of a jury 


comwposed of the honest yeomanry of 


the country be it said, they returned to 
the bar, with a verdict for the fair plain- 
tiffof Five Tuousaxp Dotzans! 
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| PIGEONING. 


Amone the many frauds connected 
with lotteries, there is one called « pj. 
geoning,” the nature of which is not per- 
haps generally understood. Insurers 
| have been in the practice of taking poli- 

cies on numbers in lotteries while draw- 
ing in Philadelphia, Baltimore, and other 
distant places. For instance, they would 
insure that a certain number would come 
out on acertain day, for which insur. 
ance they would ask premium some what 
proportioned to the risk. And they 
would take insurance in that way here, 
on the evening of the day in the morn- 
ing of which the lottery had been drawn 
in Philadelphia or Baltimore. For it 
would appear impossible that a number 
could be drawn in Philadelphia at three 
o'clock, and information of the fact be 
had here in the evening of that day.— 
But a gang of swindlers having engaged 
ina plot against the insurance oflice, a 
line of expresses was established between 
this city and Baltimore, by which infor- 
mation could be sent from that place 
| here in ten hours--that is twenty miles 
; an hour throughout. By this means the 
| insurance offices often made insurance 
| alter the tickets were out, and the swind- 

lers were well paid for their enterprise, 
| trestle and expense. It was not long 


| 




















before the secret was found out, and the 
| Offices established a rule not to insure 
any thing on a distant lottery after an 
| early hour, say seven o’clock in the af- 
ternoon of the day on which there was a 
drawing. ‘They now seemed secure.— 
Batalas! there is no guarding against 
the cunning enterprise of rogues. ‘The 
swindlers, finding that horses would 
no longer answer their purpose, next 
searched the air for means, and pres- 
sed into their villainous service the mno- 
cent bird—-the Dive. Pigeons of the 
species called letter carriers, were taken 
from their coups in this city, carried to 

*hiladelphia and Baltimore, the first 
drawn numbers were ‘hin placed on their 
neck, they were then let loose, and ily- 
ing into the air over hill and dale, they 
would bring their numbers back here te 
their coops in about one hour from Phila- 
. delphia, and two hours from BHaltimere. 
| The insurers were again bit to a great 
, extent, and the swindlers triumphed in 
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heir villainy.—] lence whenever a num- 
ber is insured, which at the time is known } 
to be out, that number is said to be ‘ pi- 
eoned, and the term pigeoning 1s now 
extended to almost all that kind of kna- 
very which is practised against the in- 
surers—It is a curious fact, that those 
gwindlers were never indicted, although 
thev practised their villainy openly. 
The reason is, that by our law, insur- 
ance is itself indietable, and whenever a 
swindler was threatened, he threatened 
back again, and that always settled the 
account. It was also a fear of indict- 
ment which made the insurers pay even 
in these cases, when they knew they 
were pigeoned. Our law in this respect 
ia defective, inasmuch as it makes villai- 
ny secure and fearless, and ought to be 


altered. (Repub. Chron. 








to, for the neglect of a virtue always 
productive of good. ‘The rich who bestow 
money, may possibly nurture idleness 
and never add to the general stock of 
subsistence. A monkey possessed of a 
heap of guineas, might scatter the shin- 
ing baubles amongst his species; but 
one which by his labour should augment 
their food would render them more es- 
sential services, where is the mighty me- 
rit of giving money which we never earn- 
ed; whether derived from eur ancestors, 
or obtained by the dice; as an oblation 
to vanity or to fortune? Whether it 
shall excite the industry or feed the dis- 
sipation of the receiver, is a matter of 
indifference to the giver when his object 
is either to gain | omg on earth, or 
to compound with heaven, by purchasing 
for himself an impunity for idleness, wit 

the donation of casualty, or the virtuous 
labors of another. Whatever may be the 
motive for industry, its fruit is individu- 
al and general good. A mere exchange 
of money from hand to hand creates no- 
thing and does not augment national 
prosperity. Comfort, plenty, freedom 
and virtue all spring from industry. The 
surplus of its labors bestows power, know- 
ledge and morals upon a nation. Its loss 
would beget debility, cause the vices ree 























elgriculiural. 
ee 
From the Vermont Intelligencer. 
The necessaries, competency, and profil 
of Agriculture. 
Ixpvsrry is the third necessity of a 
prosperous state of Agriculture. ‘The high 


| sulting from want, and lead to barbar- 
|ism. ‘The industrious man alone can ex- 
| ercise charity and liberality from a “on 
| ciple radically founded in virtue and un- 
alloyed by vanity. Unlike a broker, be- 
| tween an ancestor and a beggar, he gives 

a portion of his own industry, to advance 
the happiness of others. Not seduced 
| from honest duty, by the deceitful theory 
| * that idleness compensates society for 
| its vices, by giving employment to in- 
dustry,” he feels that his idleness would 








authority which has declared * that idle- 
ness is the root of evil,” decides that in- 
dustry is the root of good. Yet it un- 
fortunately happens, that wealth is too 
often considered, as discharging us from 
an obligation, a compliance with which 
is necessary to render us happy ourselves 
and useful to society. ‘The mischiels of 
this opinioa are vastly aggravated by the 
consideration that wealth bestows an 
ability to exert industry with discretion, 
and to extend its benelits with effect.— 
A consciousness of charity or generosity, 
sometimes founded in vanity, and often 
productive of evil is the solace resorted 


produce an irretrievable loss, ineapable 
of being compensated by his extrava- 
/gance, and sure to setile somewhere in 
|the garb of want and misery. If this 
| reasoning did net conform to the gene- 
| ral sense of mankind, the action of the 
| Caliph Montassem, who contributed his 
| personal labor to advance the happiness 
| of a poor man, by assisting him to raise 
his cart out of the mire, would not have 
been commemorated for ages whilst all 
his donations of money have sunk into 
ovlivion. ‘The temporal punishments at- 
tached to defficiency of industry, prove 
that its nature is not neutral, and that it 
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cannot gain the reward of virtue. No 
success in any science or employment 
useful to mankind, is experinced  with- 
out industry and in that of agriculture, 
its absence more certainly predicts cala- 
mity, than in any other. However skil- 
ful gentlemen farmers may be in theory, 
or however ingenious in conversation, let 
thein not beguile themselves into an opi- 
nion that they may dispense with this ne- 
cessity of agriculture, aid yet keep their 
estates. Without active efforts to pro- 
duce substantial effects, they resemble 
astronomers who should feed their vani- 


the nature of comets and calculating 
eclipses without regarding their subluna- 
ry necessities. If productive industry 
was inore pamful than laborious resear- 
ches in the regions of theory ; if its solid 
fruits were too light to preponderate 
against the imaginary lading of the oppo- 
site scale, yet the injastice of shrinking 
from our due share of the burden and of 
assisting by accumulating its weight up- 
on the shoulders of others, is still to be 
compared with the honesty of contribut- 
ing our active efforts to the social trea- 
sury, and the beneficence of lightening 
the incumbrances of existence. 

An election between the arts of em- 
ploying or killing time; between fleeing 
from the miseries of idleness to the plea- 
sures of industry, or to any uneasy rest- 


lessness and vicious habits, would seem | 


> 


to present fo difficulty, and to sugzest 


no hesitation; and by this election the | 


fate of agriculture in Virginia must be 
decided. 

The remaining necessity of agricul- 
ture to be noticed, is the want of houses 
for the comfort of men, the security of 
the crops, and the preservation of beasts. 
The process fron: hollow trees to caverns 
and from caverns to cabins, ought to in- 
spire farther views, and to eradicate out 
of free and civilized countries, vestiges 
by which savages are designated. 
the habitations of freemen as well as 
of slaves remain in a multitade of cases 
insufficient for comfort and health. ‘They 
are therefore deserted without regret and 
a pernicious wandering habit infuses it- 
self inte the mind, because nothin worth 
retainiug is surrendered, and no evil not 


already endured, is anticipated. Whilst | 


men suffer, beasts perish in multitudes 


ty and waste their lives in considering j 


Vet | 


, for waut of a protection against the Se. 
\ verity of the winter, which their involun. 
), tary domestication gives them a right to 
|| expect, and which it is the interest of 
i their owners to bestow. 

But the less of crops is yet a greater 

evil arising from this deficiency. ‘In the 
| articles of small gra, fodder and hay, 
| it is so enormous that when computed 
| from some extent of observation, the 
| conclusion, that it amounts aniually to 
| twenty per centum, seems within the 

fact. When it falls upon individuals who 
i make no profit, it often crushes them, 

and when it is deducted from profit, it 
impoverishes those classes of society 
which are not agricuituralists. This will 
| be demonstrated by the following consi- 
| deration. 

The competency of agriculture in this 
| country especially, is a phrase, of ing. 
nitely greater scope than would be con. 
| ceived without an attentive exainination, 
: Its duties like the duties of moral recti- 

tude, spread from the narrow circle of 
; providing sustenance for one man er one 
i family, into a wide expanse, created by 
the obligations arising from society, and 
the interests interwoven with national 
prosperity. In the United States the re- 
sponsibility of agricultare does not stopat 
food for ail eaters. It extends to the 
support of government, to the encourage 
ment of commerce, to the sustenance of 
the learned professions, to the introduc- 
tion of the fine arts, and to the support 
of the more useful mechanical enfploy- 
ments. ‘This responsibility, the oso 
' for knowledge, for good manners, fur li- 
berty, and for national power, consti 
tutes a demand upon agriculture, which 
| inust be paid to win and combine bless- 
‘ings, in which if she is wise, she will 
largely participate. Being the source 
from which all classes, and particularly 
the numerous family of the ialé consu- 
mere fruges must derive their subsist- 
ence and prosperity 3 all classes have 2 
| deep interest in rendering it more copl- 
| ous, because the success of each must 
lexpand with its growth, and contract 
with its decline. Its exuberance cannot, 
like an exuberant treasury, or a pecuil 
| ary speculation, be monopolized by idle- 
|) ness or corruption, but must be diffused 
| to exe ite industry, and nourish virtue— 
| Whatever shall cripple its capacity for 
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renering to society services, in compa- 
rison with which even those of the hero | 
and the pa‘riot become diminutive,ought | 
tobe avoid: by every wise politician 
ani resisted by all who understand their 
own interest with Grmness. Kvery stab 
given to agriculture, reaches their own 
yitals : and every folly by which she is 
injured must be expiated. Where then 
cau be found a difference of interest be- 
tween agriculture and tie other useful 
occupations in so< iety, when their pros- 
perity must result from her’s, and she 
can only reap the blessings of a well or- 
ganized social state, by providing for 
them! As agriculture is not an isolated 
interest like a political project or a frau- 
duent artifice, capable of being disse- 
yered from the body politic, without pro- 
ducing its death; or rendering it less 
productive by measures, however honest, 
or by the dexterities of avarice or ambi- 
tion however plausible, must gradually 
produce the impoverishment they pro- 

mise to produce. A common tnterest ; 
ought to suggest the nitional policy in | 
regard to agriculture. As it is worthy of | 
an universal patronage, on account of its 
universal benefit, every intelligent indi- 
vidual, however distantly removed from 
its labors may perceive the strongest mo- 
tives for exerting his republican iniu- 
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ence and uniting, with agricultural soci- 
eties, to increase a profit by which his 
own prosperity must be graduated, 
pa 
FOR THE JOURNAL. 


A criticism on the poems of Jehu 
O'Cataract, has lately been published in 
the N. American Review. 
character of this Review is undoubtedly 
just; the author of that Review has point- 


The general | 





ed out with a bold and discriminating | 


hand the blemishes of the work, if it is 
not an abuse of phrasevlogy to denomi 
nate that discriminating where no choice 
can be made. The faults of these poems 
demand no analysis to discover ; they are 
open, bold, broad, and palpable. 
he presents betore us, for example, a pa- 
noramic view of the battle of Niagara, 
we almost lose the spectacle—here and 
there we discover groupes of warriors 
engaged in mortal combat——but these 
orms are so inconsiderable and so casu- 
ally represented—that we almost wonder 


| 
| 
| 


When | 


| 
| 
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why they shonld occupy that place. We 





| believe, that we have now embraced the 


main objection advanced by the Review- 
er: that the painter has not suffered the 


| battle of Niagara to occupy the fore- 


ground of his representation—that he 

has not distributed his lights and shades 
into distinct and seperate masses, so as 
to give us one harmonious and consist- 

ent view of the different groupes which 
his fancy has assembled together. What 
then it may be asked, is it that renders 
the page of this author so fascinating, 
when abounding with such cardinal blem- 
ishes. We will say it is poetry—poetry 
in the most rigid sense of the term. ‘The 
mist for example gathers around the 

hill, and we expect on its dispersion to 
see the hostile squadrons arrayed in or- 
der of battle——Nay, be not impatient 
gentle reader, gaze for a few moments 
on this mist—it is kindled with softened 
and delicate light, and rolls along in 
fleeting masses to the top of the moun- 
tain—Now the warriors will suddenly 
emerge—hush—did—you not see that 
white foot of a descending spirit—as it 
touched its cloudy pedestal—the cloud 
mantles over it-—it ic gone—Again, look 
at that radiant arm as it reposes itself 
upon that pillow of vapour—where?—it is 
rone——W hat a countenance is there dis- 
played in all the glow of immortal youth 
—-what a neck, soit and beautiful as the 
bosom of Merey—Where—where—sure 
enough--where for the cloud with all its 
glorious tenants has departed, and we 
see nothing but the mountain. in his nak- 
ed majesty. We gaze again, and an ea- 
ele that seems dropped from the sun, and 
is now struggling to regain his native ele- 
ment presents himself to our vision— 
with what grandeur he stretches along 
the solar track of the firmament, an 

then vanishes from the eye—while we 
are gazing upward for his reappearance, 
we find ourselves wethout having stirred 
an inch from the ground, on the borders 
of an interminable lake: the brown In- 
dian in his canoe skims along the surface, 
and his oars twinkle in the solar beams 
as he disturbs the bosom of the liquid 
element. Where? The shadow has pass- 
ed away—But how polished, how re- 
splendent is the glassy surface of this 
lake—A subterranean sun burns in the 
centre———surrounded by overhanging 
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rocks, mountains, and venerable woods: 
it appears like a creation about to emerge 
from the surface of the waters—it seems 
as if we were standing on the edge of a 
frightful pr<cipice ready to plunge into 
the firmament below, where the fall 
would be as dreadful, as a fall frem the 
firmament above—But where are all these 
glorious visions—Where are they? We 
see nothing of them, for a cloud has blot- 
ted the sun from our eyes, and the fir- 
mament from the bosom of the waters. 
But, methinks the winds, cries the Spec- 
tator, brush too rudely by us—let us be- 
gone——What sound was that—it was the 
harp of an invisible spirit almost drown- 
ed amid the roar of the tempest—we feel 
the flutter of wings upon the face as he 
rides upon the winds—we listen again, 
the blast has subsided, and this invisible 
tenant is now reposing upon his pillow 
of clouds. Now, we cheerfully concur 
with the Reviewer, that these visions 
glorious and beautiful as they individu- 
ally are, when combined are fatiguing, 
and fatiguing, because they have not been 
distributed or arranged and disposed in 
proper order—they are fatiguing on the 
same principle as a view of the statues 
and paintings in the Louvre would for- 
merly have been—the eye wants repose 
when surrounded by brilliant forms and 
dazziing splendor. Astonishment and 


delight are in their very nature and es- | 


sence transitory emotions, and the au- 
thor whose sole aim is to astonish and 
to delight, must from the very exercise 
of such faculties, if he has any, antici- 
pate the fatigue of his reader. It is the 
venalty that the muse must pay for the 
intense interest she has conferred upon 
the reader: it is so in animal, it is the 
same in moral nature. But we must in- 
form the critic, the concession that he 
makes that Jehu O’Cataract is thus capa- 
ble of affecting us, is in flat oppositien 
to his hypothesis t#at he does not possess 


poetic powers, and very high poetic pow- | 
ers. He who is capable of peopling the | 


clouds, and the winds with tenants of 
his own formation with such redundant 
Se as this author docs, must in- 


serit creative faculties, or in other words | 


he must be a poet. Whether he exer- 
cises this talent sparingly or not, is quite 
another question, totally independent of 
the ather, whether he does possess such 
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SE 
|a talent to exercise. Had the author 
| been less prodigal of his powers—had he 
| only indulged this creative faculty when 
| the occasion demanded its exercise—had 
jhe accommodated it to the enforcement 
jand illumination of his subject in hand 
| there could, we think, have been but one 

opinion been formed of his muse—but it 
| is from the prodigal exercise of his crea. 
| tive property that has led some of his 
readers soberly to doubt, whether in fact 
he does inherit creative roperties. Her- 
cules swings his club ys kills a fly, and 
it is now with suitable gravity disputed 
whether Hercules is capable of uplifting 
his club. Selection and distribution are 
wanting we confess; Jehu ought to re- 
member, that the very cataract of Nia- 
gara from whence he derives his poem 
is chiefly indebted for its terrific eran. 
deur to the table Jand over which. the 
| Stream revolves before it thunders down 
the — It rolls its weight of wa- 
ters in formal and coilecte inajesty 
along, reflecting in its passage the fair 
proportions of the heavens and the earth, 
as a preparatory solemnity to the tempes- 
| tuous spectacle which we shall shortly 

be called upon to witness. : 














EE 
| FOR THE JOURNAL. 
|| DEATH OF QUEEN CHAREOTTE. 
Tue late intelligence from Europe is 
by no means destitute of novelty or of 
interest. When we hear that a lady bow- 
ed down with years and infirmities is re- 
signed to the dominion of death. it creates 
no novelty of sensation; but the case is 
altered, when the head now cold was 
once surmounted by a royal crown, and 
| when the hand now lifeless once wielded 
| the sceptre of command. We hope that 
we are not to be assailed by the vulgar 
remark, that a king is but a man, thata 
queen is but a woman, and consequent- 
ly, that their deaths are nothing more to 
be lamented by their subjects than the 
deaths of commen mortals. Queen Char- 
lotte has lived to behold the death of her 
child on whom rested the nation’s hopes 
of succession, and the most awful mis- 
fortane that can afflict poor human na- 
ture, an husband, the king of a mighty 
nation deprived of his senses. It would 
‘hot be an act of humanity to wish that 
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this monarch should for the short re- || 
mainder of his existence be reinstated in 
his reason. He would find himself be- 
reft of sight, destitute of the endearments 
of conjugal intercourse ; the reyal branch 
of his ‘amily extinct in the person of his 
grand daughter. He would be to adept 
the emphatic expression of Mr. Ames, a 
banished man in his native land, an ex- 
ile in the very soil over which he is 
wielding the sceptre. Queen Charlotte 
in her levies always brought all the aid 
of fashion, and all the influence of her 
example in aid of virtue. ‘Those who 
were notoriously profligate, however il- 
lustrious by birth, or however distinguish- 
ed by their intellectual endowments were 
excluded from her presence. As she 
was thus placed on the very pinnacle of 
greatness, it may easily be conceived 
what influence would be imparted by her 
example. It is in the power of the Court 
to render virtue as well as vice fashiona- 
ble amongst the lower classes—the na- 
tion in a very great degree takes its cha- 
racter from the Court. Queen Char- 
lotte instead of setting an example to 
the profligacy and dissipation in which 
the gentry indulged, was always a pat- 
tern of domestic prudence—the royal fa- 
mily amidst all their splendor and pa- 
sade, lived in a style of simple frugality 
almost unprecedented in the history of 
England. Manners we have had fre- 
quent occasion to remark, are more pow- 
erful than laws. Laws speak a stern 
and censorious language, and only on | 
important occasions; manners on the 
other hand are constantly effective, con- 
stantly active—they form the moral | 
character of men—they are never asleep; | 
even our dreams.are tinged with the pe- 
culiar hues of our manners. We ma 
then from this slight and imperfect esti- 
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and bereft of reason, insensible to ali th® 
blaze of fashion, to all the beams of pros- 
erity by which he is seecahiheke 
iears no more the sound of that conjugal 
voice, whoxe soothing tone had so often 
amidst ali the troubles and cares of state 
imparted consolation—amidst the lustres 
reflected from all the stars of surround- 
ing nobility--he totters about like a mov- 
ing corpse, enveloped in impenetrable 
darkness; the voice of sympathy avails 
him nothing--the fine and delicate web 
of inteliect is torn by an almighty hand, 
and no assistance from man can repair 
the injury. 








——= 
FOR THE JOURNAL. 
Mr. Eilitor, 

The person to whom this letter 
was oviginally addressed, has yield- 
ed it to you for publication, in the 
hope that it may prove as useful to 
others as it has been to him. It is 
from an uncle in the country, to his 
nephew, a student of medicine in this 
city. 

—-——, November 1817. 
iy dear Boy, 

As you are about to enter upon 
that situation which appeared to your 
imagination so delightful in perspec- 
tive, do not suppose that by this let- 
ter I wish to subvert any of your airy 
castles, but rather believe me desir- 
ous, by laying before you some re- 
marks suggested by experience, to as- 
sist you in the erection of substantial 
buildings. 

The Medical School as well as the 
city to which you now belong, have 
connected with them some circumstan- 








mate, judge how much more important 
are the manners of a people than the laws | 
of a people--and what atone may be | 
given by the example of those who are 
called by the constitution of their coun- 
try to sway the sceptre over both. It 
presents a spectacle worthy of the con-- 
templation of those who delight to gaze | 
at the baubles of human ambition, to , 
coatemplate the state of the English mo- ! 
narchy. ‘Che natioa is splendid and bril- 
liant with glory, while the reigning s0- 


ces which it is necessary I should first 
point out to you, in order that you 
may not fall into mischief unwarned. 

Where so. many young men are as- 
sembled, it uniformly happens, that 
as great varieties are to be discover- 
ed in morals and talents,as may be 
perceived in external appearance. 
Those who are possessed of least cha- 
racter, are of course shunned as they 
become known, and in proportion as 





vereign wanders from room to room blind 





they are thus shunned, are they most 
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assiduous to form associations with | ter discomfiture, yet 


strangers. Inthis they too frequent- 
ly succeed, as they put on an appear- 
ance of devoted attention, accompa- 
nied by a shew of refined politeness. 
The hand is so fairly extended, that 
the stranger has felt its grasp and re- 
ciprocated its pressure before he has 
time for reflection; the apparent 
warmth and disinterestedness of their 
approaches enlist his prejudices in 
their favor, and the steps thence to 
entire and unsuspecting confidence, 
are neither difficult nor distant. Thus 
have I more than once seen unsuspi- 
cious and unwarned young men form 
improper associations, to a sense of 
Which they were not awakened until 
they were forced to observe their 
companions and themselves shunned 
by all their fellow students of stand- 
ing and reputation. Instead then of 
suffering yourself to be entangled by 
that urbanity which I know you to 
possess, when you are first placed in 
such a situation, let your prudence 
accompany you; treat all who make 
advances with politeness, but let that 
be well tempered with reserve, and 
form no associations until you either 
obtain respectable introductions to, 











(or at least until you have discovered 
the character of) your fellow stu- 
dents. 

Your letters of introduction have 
opened the way for you into polished 
society. Let ime warn you of a folly 
which is strictly to be guarded against; 
this is a silly propensity to make 
known your profession by the intro- 
duction of technical terms into con- 
versation where they casnot be intel- 
ligible, and indubitably must lower 
the user of them in the estimation of 
his auditors, more especially if thes 
be ladies. An instance ef this kind 
is still fresh in my recollection; a 
young gentleman in conversation with 
some ladies so interlarded his dis- 
course With the technicals of his pro- 
fession, as for the time to put the la- 
dies to silence. He flourished his 


prognostics and dicegnostics to their ut- | 


a — ++ 
—— 


unfortunately 
for him their silence was broken as 
soon as he took his leave. Each one 
had much to say on the subject, and 
they finally voted him to be an ass 


| and a coxcomb, where the truth was, 


he was only anxious to display his 
professional improvement. 

Endeavor to be correct and even 
elegant in your conversation, but re- 
member at all times to be easy and 
natural. ‘The style of Dr. Johnson, 
is not the style for colloquial dis- 
course, if it were even in your power 
to attain it; when you recollect how- 
ever, that the greater part of his imi- 
tators have copied only his defects, 
you will not be willing to attempt it 
at the risk of merging into bombast. 
Read Horace’s Ars Poetica, where he 
speaks of writing in this manner, and 
you will find his words ‘ Professus, 
grandia turget,” equally applicable 
to the speaker. You will find Lucre- 
tius using some very proper remarks 
in relation to the value of reputations 
obtained by this mode of discoursing, 
and in order that you may profit by 
them, I will transcribe them for you 
here : 

“ Clarus ob obscuram linguam magis in- 
tev inanes, 

Quando graves inter Grajos qui vera _re- 
quirent. 

Omnia enim stolidi magis admiranim 
amantque, 

Inversis sub verbis latitantia cernunt.” 


As Lhope you are not willing to 
acquire a reputation for wisdom from 
fools, on account of obscure expres- 
sions, I cannot relinquish this point 
Without inviting your attention to the 
succeeding distich, in which the re- 
verse of What we have becn spe aking 
is most beautifully laid down. 

“Vera constitauent quie belle tangere 
possunt, 
Aures et lepido quie sunt fucata sonore.” 
Lib. 1. lin. 690. 

It may appear to you superfluous 

to say any thing on the subject of 





dress in such a city as Baltimore. 
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But as the fashions for the most : part | 
are invented and changed by persons 
interested in the clothing business, 
qui these alterations are sometimes 
jnconsistent with good taste, and not 
unfvequently abs solutely repugnant to 
delicacy ; you should be cautious how 
you carry your © bservance of fashion 
io an extreme, It appears to me that 
nothing can be more ridiculous than 
to see men follow fashions to avoid 
singuiarily, when at the same time 
they render themselves absolutely so, 
by the exposure of some Constitution- 
al defect. 

in regard to the pursuit of your 
studies I have nothing to add, save, 
that in all your efforts. to acquire 
knowledge, you must be methodical | 
if you expect to succes, You ar 
derive considerable advantage from a | 
reperus al of that passage which we 





lately read tegether in Dr. Boer- 
haave’s Methodus Medicine Studi 
end. 


When we last spoke of medical 
hooks, i adverted in a cursory man- 
nev toa class of them which have 
been very happily distinguished by 
one of our eminent prefessional bre- 
thren, by the term of ‘ Riders.”— 
With these [ shall now make you bet- 
ter acquainted, 'Yhe Riders ave no- 
thing clse but men who possessing no 





repitation of their own, and a trifling 
moiety of talent, have adopted the 
expedient of cgming out into the 
world astride of the shoulders of men 
Whose reputations were before well 
estallished. Your bookseller’s cata- 
logue will furnish you with such 
Hawes as Chapman’s, Burns, James’, 
Merryinan, Caldwell’s, Cullen, &c. 
&e, “oe perienced in these matters 
as you are, you might have been led 
foexpeud your money in hopes of eb- 
taming a fund of knowledge in these 
ridden authors, which is not to be 
found in the original editions. Do not 
be deceived. The notes and additions 
when not plagiarisms, which in nine- 
teen out of twenty instances is the fact) 
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to checuve than to explain the text, 
very much like your old Dutch edi- 
tion of Plato, which is so interspers- 
ed with Greek, Hebrew and Latin 
commentations as to give a lively idea 
ofachaos. Purchase the works in 
their original dress, and leave the 
riders in “undisturbed possession of 
their saddles. As L am however, al- 
ways happy when you are pleased, 
and as I knew your principles well 
enough to believe that to see disho- 
nesty detected and punished will give 
you pleasure, purchase the last Rider 
on “ Cullen,” and when you have read 
it, the bookseller L have mentioned 
to you, will furnish you with a whip 
for him in the letters signed Peetus : 
They contain the most complete ex- 
position of fraudful plagiarism and 
consummate ignorance you may ever 
meet With again, not even excepting 
the manuscript researches in your 
possession on the plagiarism of Sterne, 
Priestley, or the American medical 
demigod, to whom all the medical au- 
thorities from Llippocrates down to 
Hillary, owe no great thanks, 

1 have reserved to the last of this 
letter, some remarks on a_ particular 
subject, the impoi.ance of which is to 
a young man of the first magnitude. 
There is in the city a class of beings 
of which you have heretofore heard 
but vaguely, or when mentioned, it 
has always been done in terms of pi- 
ty, disgust, or abhorrence. Do noi 
be surprised to find in the city, that 
this class of unfortunates are not 
thought of even by their own sex 
with as much disgust and pity as by 
your sisters and cousins in the coun- 
try, or that some of your male asso- 
ciates will endeaver to pourtray them 
in a quite different light. You will 
no doubt hear many speak of them as 
desirable companions, inasmuch as 
human character should be known in 
all its varieties. It is not to be de- 
nied, that to an inexperienced young 
man their freedom and licentiousness 
of manners may at first sight appear 





are wovse than useless, and tend more 








" delightful. But let no curiosity temp? 
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you my dear Charles to the scene of | 


their actions; you will learn too much 
of what is degrading in human na- 
ture in your walk through life, with- 
out exposing yourself to the pestilent 
atmosphere of the brothel. When 
lured toward such places, cal] to yeur 


aid those principles which have been | 


so carefully instilled into your mind. 
Reflect on the state of your feelings 
when you shall next visit your friends 
after such an adventure. What a 
shock would be given to the delicacy 
of your sisters and cousins ; and last 
of all how could you ever dare to in- 
hale the same air with Miss , af- 
ter having voluntarily breathed that 
which surrounded those whom deli- 
cacy had fled, and whose business 
was pollution. It may be urged to 
you, that these things are common 
and many young do the like. Let 
your own sense convince you, that 
the company of the debased and pro- 
fane can never be excusable, and that 
the number of transgressors can never 
change wrong into right. Your no- 
tions of love are drawn from Virgil, 
Tibullus, Milton, Shenstone, Ham- 
mond and Cowper, not from Anacre- 
on, Ovid, Rochester, or any other 
debased imagination. As the society 
of profligate women tends only to de- 
stroy that sense of delicacy and re- 
spect for the other sex, as well as all 
those finer feelings you have been 
taught to cherish, look on every invi- 
tation to such places in the same way 
that you would on a proffer of poison. 
Your affectionate, 


J. D. G. 


FOR THE JOURNAL, 


ARDENT LIQUORS, 


To what a deplorable degree have 
men become slaves in the use of spi- 
ritous liquors? Seldom indeed do we 
walk the strects without being shock- 
ed by the sight of a fellow creature 
obstructing the way by his inhuman | 
and loathsome appearance. In every | 





part of our city, grog-shops are seen 
to prosper—no scarcity of money, no 
stagnation of commerce can check 
the current of vice which flows from 
their poisonous fountain--Dissipation 
directs its votaries to its unhaliowed 
door, and riot revels in the pool of 
destruction. When we consider how 
few the efforts of our corporation 
have been to check the unparalleled 
growth of this evil, we are not as- 
tonished at its progress. We know 
that much is in the power of the ma- 
gistracy. It is true, we have an act 
to prevent the stream of vice from 
overflowing our city on the Sabbath, 
but the flame of intoxication is only 
extinguished on that day, to be re- 
kindled on the succeeding ones with 
more violence. From whence come 
the multitude of paupers that infest 
our city? Do they not pour forth 
from the vast number of tippling shops 
with which our city abounds? Only 
check this evil, and the evil of which 
we complain will cease to exist—The 
widow and the orphan will no longer 
appear a burden to our inhabitants, 
nor the cottage a place of wretched 
poverty. The heart of sympathy 
would cease to ache, and a few wor- 
thy objects only, claim the boon of 
charity. 

It has frequently been remarked by 
foreigners, and we fear too correctly, 
that there is no country beyond the 
A'lantic where ardent liquors are so 
much used as amongst the Americans. 
When a fricnd calls at the house of 
another, the expressions of pleasure 
at seeing each other are no sooner 
over, than the most important part of 
etiquet is to commence with “ what 
will you drink ?” If sickness of any 
kind is to be healed, the first remedy 
must be brandy ; without the applica- 
tion of that antidote, the complaint 
cannot be removed—in fact, liquor in 
some form is the remedy for almost 
every complaint—if it is too strong 
in its natural state, water is added, 
as if by diluting with water the fiery 
quality is destroyed—this custom is 
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calculated only to deceive ; the spirit 
is still the same. The use of this 
much abused medicine is also suppos- 
ed to prevent the effects of cold and 
heat. If we are cold, brandy is to 
make us warm, if we are » arm, bran- 
dy is to make us cool—if we are 
shrouded in the gloom of misfortune, 
the brandy bottle is filled to dissipate 
care. If we are the sons of fortune, 
we drink for joy. The foaming bowl 
o’erflows at the festival of hymen, and 
drowns the widow’s grief at the fune- 
ral of her husband! The spectacle 
produced by the intemperate use of 
ardent liquors is much to be deplored. 
How often do we see our fellow crea- 
tures prostrate in the street, benamb- 
ed with cold, exposing themselves. to 
the most inclement weather, debased 
below the brute, dead to their condi- 
tion an: a miserable representation of 
« the noblest work of God.” Women 
too, compose alike the groupe of de- 
generate dupes of intoxication! If 
we attempt to probe this evil to the 


bottom, we must look to the cradle 


for its origin. Fathers and mothers 
too often commence the fatal cause 
which finally proves the destruction 
of their offspring. Scarcely has the 
infant learned the way to its mother’s 
breast, than its sense of taste is cor- 
rupted by the liquid flame of brandy 
—taugh* ly instinct to loathe the poi- 
son, a syrup is made of it to cheat the 
helpless babe into a reception of 
the insidious bait, from which a 
dog would turn with disgust! The 
celebrated Dr. Rush declared, “ that 
there is no nourishment in. ardent 
spirits.” Ht is the reverse. Its qua- 
lities are poisonous, and its effects 
the most blasting to health, prosperi- 
ty and virtue. Ask the man of seven- 
ty, if his stiil ruddy complexion and 
steady nerves have been preserved by 
the use of iiquors? No, the christal 
stream from yonder hill quenched his 
thirst, and while the sun at meridian 
height drew from his forehead the 
trickling sweat, he regaled hiniself at 
the rivulet which flowed by his cot- 


tage.. Was he chilled by the northern 
winds—the echo of his axe, and the 
fall of the stately oak bespoke the 
circulation of his blood, and the same 
stream, warmed by the hill from 
which it issued, supplied his thirsty 
soul, The tottering, infirm, and pen- 
nyless beggar, is the only monu- 
ment which intemperance rears to her 
fame. 

If we reflect for a moment, we will 
remember those who once were class- 
ed amongst the wise and literary, re- 
duced to idiots by intemperance—the 
eye, which once flashed intelligence 
at every look, is rendered gloomy and 
obscure by the same cause. The 
powers of imagination, of brilliant ta- 
lents, and enviable genius are cnervat- 
ed, and its possessor the fallen vic- 
tim to intoxication ; detested by those 
who once craved his society, and 
sought wisdom in every word he ut- 
tered. How often does the aged pa- 
rent sink im despair for the fate ef 
an only son! From the sipping of a 
morning dram, he views the dread- 
ful omen. Soon the stated hours are 
fixed for a drink of grog—the natu- 
ral tone of appetite is destroyed and 
an artificial one is to be substituted, 
and finally the bottle becomes his god, 
and the aged father of whom he was 
to have been the support, sinks with 
grief to the tomb! Nor do the con- 
sequences of intemperance end here. 
Many an happy pair, united in the 
bonds of love, flourish awhile in 
the ties of affection, until the 
fiend of connubial felicity disturbs 
their happy union. An interchange 
_ of visits is requisite to a social life, 
and the expression of joy with the 
groom is pledged with the exhilerat- 
ing goblet of nectar, till the unguard- 
ed youth falls an easy prey to habi- 
tual drunkenness—Business is ne- 
glected—he no longer seeks pleasure 
in his family, the tavern is his only 
home, and finally, he is an outcast 
from society and dies in misery, re- 
gretted only by his abandoned com- 





| panions. Such are the evils resulting 
from the use of ardent spirits. M. 
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. From the Cincinnati Gaxette. 


INDIAN SUMMER. 


Tue peculiar season denominated 
* Indian Summer,” is caused by an 
actual combustion; but, witiout in- 
flammation in general. 

I have been led to this conclusion 
by the following course of reasoning 
and observation. 

Vegitation having lost its vitality. 

“becomes incapable of resisting the 
combined action of heat and mois- 
ture: dissolution commences ; proba- 
bly not altogether by the putrefactive 
process, but such a dissolution as 
would be effected by a slow or smo- 
thered combustion combined with 
more or less degrees of moisture. A 
vapour is exhaled, and, in an exten- 
sive region of forest, the quantity of 
this vapour must be immense. 

This vapour, when blended with 
the atmosphere, resembles smoke (a 
striking evidence of combustion) but 
is without the other sensible qualities 
of common smoke evolved by com- 
bustion accompanied with violent heat 
or flame.—Indeed, this appearance is 
so strong a proof of combustion, that 
it is common to say, the air is smo- 
ky; and a further corroboration is, 
the popular opinion, that this smoky 
state of the air is produced by the 
burning of the prairies by the Indi- 
ans. Actual, but spontaneous inflam- 
mation I have no doubt, does some- 
times take place; and the fact that 
extensive fires are frequently lighted 
up in the woods at this season, no- 
body knows how, countenances this 
belief. 

While the atmosphere continues 
adust, the smoky state of it increases. 
But, if rain supervene (which will 
sometimes happen) the exhalation is 
checked, a decomposition and almost 
total annihilation of the vapour en- 
sues. Should cold succeed the rain, 
the season is gone. Should a warm 
spell shortly recur, especially with 
the wind at S, W. in this country, 





the * indian Summer” returns with 
all its peculiarities. These facts eve- 
ry person of common observation 
must be conversant with. And it is 
further remarkable, that this season 
continues with various intermissions, 
and is of longer or shorter duration, 
and is earlier or later in the autumn, 
as the weather may be more or less 
favorable to this combustion, until 
the cold-has entirely destroyed vege- 
tation within tie temperate zones. 
Hence the last of November and the 
iirst week or ten days of December, 
is usually considered the period of 
Indian Summer; and is indeed the 
period after which we may expect no 
return of it. 

The adust state of the atmosphere 
is, I think, another strong evidence 
of this peculiar season being produc- 
ed by combustion ; by demonstrating 
the great absorption of oxygen, the 
; principle of vitality in the atmosphere 
aud which is also necessary to com- 
bustion ; and that this rarified state 
of the air is remarkable, every per- 
son in this country has recently had 
full opportunity of witnessing. 

- This vapour has also peculiarities 
which especially distinguish it, though 
I do not know that they characterize 
all vapour arising from combustion : 
these are inelasticity and density. 
Though high winds usually prevail, 
they have iittle influence on it. In- 
stead of dissipating it, they merely 








serve to roll the dull mass over the 
surface of the earth, and collect it in 
vast quantities in vallies and on 
plains surrounded by high lands. A 
very striking evidence of this occur- 
red a few days back, when, after a 
continual heavy blow from the S. W. 
during the night, the light of the fol- 
lowing day was remarkably darken- 
ed by the immense quantity of this 
vapour collected ever the plain on 
which this town is built, and the view 
of objects at less than the distance of 
half a mile entirely shut out. I think 
it probable, too, that this density may 








have its effect in producing the adust 
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or rarified state of the atmosphere, by 
being in a considerable degree im- 
pervious to the sun’s rays, and thus 
obstructing the evaporation, which 
under other circumstances continual- 
ly goes on. 

If my observations and reasoning 
be correct, the result of them are: 
that the ‘ Indian Summer”’ is the ef- 
fect of combustion produced by the 
action of the atmosphere combined 
with heat upon decaying vegetation ; | 
that the vapour evolved is unelastic, | 
dense, resembling smoke, and imper- | 
vious ; that this vapour probably pre- | 
vents, or considerably obstructs eva- | 
poration, which with the consumption | 
of oxygen in its production, is the 





cause of the rarified state of the air | 
at the time ; tuat high winds have no | 
other influence than to collect it in | 
masses; that rain decomposes and 
annihilates it ; and that frosts put a fi- 
nal period both to cause and effect. 

I am unaware, Messrs. Printers, 
whether this is a new theory, or whe- 





ther it is altogether fallacious. To 
me it is new; and the observations | 
are my own; though others may have | 
made the same ; and it appeared to me 

so feasible, that I have ventured to 

offer the argument on it to the pub- 

lic, hoping for as much indulgence as 

my ignorance of cause and effect in 

the physical world will adinit of. P. 


A Quaker, residing at Paris, was 
waited on by four workmen usually 
employed by him, having for their 
object to make their compliments to 
him, and ask for their new year’s 
gifts. “ Well, my friends,” said the 
Quaker, ‘‘ here are thy gifts—chuse 
15fr. or the Bible.” “ I don’t know 
how to read,” said the first, “so I 
take the 15fr.”” “ I can read,” said 
the second, “but I have pressing 
wants.” He took the 15fr. The third 
also made the same choice. He now 
came to the fourth, a young lad about 
13 or 14, The Quaker looked at him 
with an air of goodness, “ Wilt thou 








too take these three pieces, which 
thou mayst obtain at any time by thy 
labour and industry.”—** As you say 
the book is so good, I shall take it, and 
read from it to my mother.” He took 
the Bible, opened it, and found be- 
tween the leaves a gold piece of 40fr. 
The others hung down their heads, 
and the Quaker told them he was sor- 
ry they had not made a better choice. 


FOR THE JOURNAL. 
Mr. Allen, 


Tue following is a description of 
the scenery which surrounds the seat* 
of a respectable gentleman of Loudoun 
county, Virginia. It was handed me by 
a gentleman, whose residence near the 
above seat, _ him an opportunity to’ 
exjlore such parts of its streams and 
mountains as he stated, were difficult of 
access. If you think it worth insertion, 
you have my consent to publish it. 

This beautiful farm lies six miles from 
the flourishing village of Leesburg. ‘The 
dwelling is a large and spacious brick 
ae situated on a high hill, sur- 
rounded by a clear wood of heavy tim- 
ber. A garden producing all kinds of 
vegetables, vines, fruits and flowers; a 
fine sunmer-house, containing every spe- 
cies of scarce and delicate plant, present 
a field for botanical speculation. The 
traveller, when passing, is attracted by 
the appearance of the cupola of a large 
and magnificent mansion, rising above 
the foliage of the expanding oak, while 
green meadows and auburn fields teem- 
ing with the ripening harvest, excite his 
admiration. The extensive improvement 
of mills, barns, stables, &c. with a neat 
and uniform row of stone-houses for the 
accommedation of the slaves, form a vil- 
lage, having the public road for its street, 
which shows (exclusive of every other 
improvement) its owner to be a gentle- 
man not only of architectural knowledge, 
but a practical farmer. For, if we at- 
tend only to the culture of the soil, and 
pee. fe to provide shelter for the man 
and horse who are to till our fields, we 


* The name of this beautiful place is 
Oatlands.” 
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shall in vain arrive at perfection in the 
important art of agriculture. Nor is it 
simply the erection of massy buildings 
for the reception of our grain; it is fu- 
tile to boast that our grain is stored 
away in our barns just as it came from 
the field, when if stacked in the field it 
is equally secure from the inclement 
season—the principle which ought to go- 
vern every agriculturist is, to bring all 
his out-houses which have immediate con- 
nection with each other under the same 
roof—for, many of our farmers have their 
corn and wheat stored at so great dis- 
tance a part, that it occupies the princi- 

al of the steward’s time to attend to 
them both, where if they were both un- 
der the same roof, half the time of run- 
ning back and forwards would accom- 
plish his business at these respective pla- 
ces. At Oatland farm, this evil is en- 
tirely remedied. Particular attention is 
even paid to the pastures and fields to 
be cultivated—in fact, whether you view 
this delightful place as a village or a gar- 
den, the same degree of satisfaction is 
experienced. To one whose life has been 
principally spent amid the bustle of a 
metropolis, the scenery which surrounds 
this place is truly exhilerating and sub- 
lime. Whether musing on mislortune, 
or exulting in prosperity, the moments 
glide imperceptibly by. ‘The expanding 
arch of etherial sky, encircling the en- 
chanted spot forms a bower for contem- 
platien, and when the inountains’ hoary 
top ceases to breathe the chilling blasts 
of the northern pole, and Nature awakes 
the tuneful throng to celebrate her praise; 
the margin of each hil! inviting the flee- 
cy flock to its rich repast—it is at this 
delightful season that the mind delights 
to wander in seclusion. 

‘The man of scientilic research would 
find abundant amusement. Encircled 
by mountains, abounding in fossils and 
minerals, his curiosity would never be 
satisfied. ‘The sportsman too, might 
pass the seasons in pursuit of the tenants 
of the wood, and wind the bugle in con- 
cert to the ye!ping beagle. If we take a 
view of the Tibor, which flows through 
this mountainous country, the picture 
changes into sublimity. in some places 
the silvery stream meanders in serpen- 
tine beauty along the inclined plain, till 
meeting with the unwieldy rock the me- 


lancholy murmur enchains the silent 
gaze. Passing on up the stream, the 
way becomes cheerless and difficult, and 
the partly obscured sun directs you into 
an unfriendly court, shrouded in gloomy 
twilight. Atl around for near an hun- 
dred rods a dismal! spectacle is present- 
ed. The dreadful height, suspended by 
Nature’s hand, trembling to the angry 
stream, which foams in snowy bubbles 
at its immovable base, calls forth homage 
from the listening ear, and astonished 


appears the effect of an invisible lord of 
those dark domains. Here no effulgent 
frays from the sun dispel the nightly 
| gloom---no sweet songster of the vale 
warbles its tuneful notes to lull the ima- 

ination; dark and dismal rolls the heed- 
ca flood, and the cragged arches re- 
‘echo the night-owl’s uoplaintive mourn. 
, No path directs the stranger from its 
unfriendly view, save the uncertain 
track of beasts, who seek their nightly 
prey. 

A pile of stone which marks the body 
of a veteran chief here and there at- 
tracts the attention, and calls from the 
chivalric breast a sigh of honor for savage 
virtue! ‘The time is long gone by, since 
the forests re echoed with the war song, 
and the untutored red man “ led down 
the mazy dance.” Indeed, were we to 
judge from the skeletons which are to be 
found covered beneath those stones, we 
should conclude, that at a short period 
back, those bones were clothed with mus- 
cles, and were the tenants of those moun- 
tains ; but our history too clearly proves 
their fight from this part of Virginia, 
many years back. In demolishing some 
of tnuse sepulchres in the fall of 1815, 


which they were built, the bones of an 
Indian were found in such preservation, 
that very few marks of decay were to be 
discovered. No armory was there to 
mark the herv’s grave ; iis pipe alone, 
by his side was all that survived the 
wreck of time---on it were several devi- 
ces ingeniously framed---some of which 
represented the tomahawk and bow, with 
arrows---it was taken from a bit of hard 
rock and discovered traits of rude sculp- 
ture. 

_ Leaving the contemplation of those an- 
clent tombs, we pass the stupendous 
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mountain and view from the plains the 
teeming harvest, the blossoming orchards, 
an repose beneath the lonely locust---- 

erchance, while musing on Nature’s 
Ccakemee garb, the deat melodiously 


chaunts its evening hymn, or the mock- 
bird mimics the plough-boy’s distant and 
careless lay. 

The day is spent---the evening closes 
the scene, to gild the verdent fields with 
the dew of the succeeding morning. 


avie 


Sa 

We have read of a Caligulus, a Nero, 
and a Roberspiere. but never have heard 
of a tyranny exceeding the following 
decree issued by the king of Portugal, 
against the Free-Masons. The pages of 
Roman history would appear sacred, if 
compared to the despotism of this petty 
and insidious miscreant. 

To hang a man for professing himself 
a member of an order, having virtue for 
its base, equally comports with the many 
intolerant edicts of this father of the in- 
quisition. 

“ Freemasons.—The Rhenish Mercu- 
ry coutains an extremeiy severe decree, 
issued by the King of 
the freemasons, dated from Santa Cruz. 


It declares, that a freemason who shall | 


be arrested shall suffer death, and all his 
wwoperty be confiscated to the state. 


This law extends to foreigners within the | 


dominions of Portugal, as well as to na- 
tive subjects. Not a word is said of tri- 
al or conviction, or how the “ offence” 
may be defined; but, if arrested, the 
untortunate individual must “ suffer a 
cruel death !” 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We are much indebted to our cor- 
respondent J. D. G. for his “ Letter 
from a Father to a Son.” 

The communication of Z. is too 
much of an extract to claim attention. 

As for Cleon’s Verses to his Delia, 
we will engage to pay ten cents for ev- 
ery line, if he will revise and make ten 
words of common sense out of the 
whole. 

Oscar’s Address to his Muse, is a 
rough address—She ought to bring 
an action of assault and battery, and 
lay heavy damages. 


ortugal, against | 








POBTRY. 
THE COTTAGE MAID. 


(From a collection of Oriental Welsh 
Airs, published by G. Thomson, F. 
A. 8.) 


I envy not the splendor fine 
That glitters in Sir Watkyn’s hall ; 
I ask not for the gems that shine 
On lady fair at Wynnstay ball : 
I wish but for a ribbon lay, 
Which I might on a Sunday wear ; 
Unseen which 1 might kiss and say, 
*Twas Owen’s gift from Wrexham 
Fair. 


O, Owen! I believe thee kind, 
And leve is surely on thy tongue— 
But would that I could read thy mind, 
For hope betrays the maiden young. 
Last night I saw thee loth to part, 
I watch’d thy looks—so bright the 
moon— 
And know not but my simple heart 
Might own too much, or own too soon 


Unhappy fate of doubtful maid ! 
Her tears may fall, her bosom swell, 
But even to the desert shade 
She never must her secret tell. 
And is it Love,—his softer mein ? 
And is it Love,—his whisper low ? 
And does he much, or nothing mean ? 
Ah! she that leves, how can she know! 


With Owen I the dance have led, 
And then I thought that sure he seem’d 
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To dance with lighter, livelier tread— 
Oh! was it so,—or have I dream’d ? 
To-day he goes with merry glee, 
And all are going to the Fair— 
0, may I by some ribbon see 
He thought of one that was not there! 


NEWBURYPORT HERALD. 


THOUGHTS ON THE SEASON. 


*Tis done—and the harvest is lovely 
no more, 
On Nature’s cold bosom, no blossoms ap- 


ar; 
The Fitlow beats high on the ice cover- 
ed shore, 
And Winter, stern monarch rules over 
the year. 


Though life’s fairy scenes—so lovely 


and gay, aes 
Are gilded with smiles and blooming with 
flowers ; 
Vet Time ever rolls the bright seasons 
away, 
And the ices of age must encircle her 
bowers. 


How thoughtless we stand on the grave 
of the year, 
And the tribute of sorrow, refuse to be- 
stow ; 
While Winter’s cold blast, in its lone- 
ly career, 
Seems sadly to sigh the dull wailings of 
woe, 


Is life’s early morn like a smooth glid- 
ing stream, 
Where sleeps the still wave on the moss 
covered shore; 
Yet sorrow’s dark storms will chase 
the dear dream, 
And the bubbles of pleasure, can cheat 
us no more. 


In the morning we bloom like the dew 
spangled rose, 
And the sunbeams of hope in our path- 
way appear? 
Yet Fancy’s gay dreams in still silence 
repose, 
Forgotten and lost in the tomb of the 
year. 


But there’s a bright seraph all lovely 
and mild, 
Who lights the dark gleom of life’s drea- 


ry way 





No more the dread tempest blows 
frantic and wild, 
For hope sweetly smiles in the sun beams 
of day. 
She points to those scenes mid the 
splendors of light, 
Where the golden clad bands of the Se- 
raphim stray ; 
Beyond the cold storms, the dark sha- 
dows of night, 
To the suns and the smiles of perenaial 
‘  day— 
There, there the dark billow shall toss 
me no more, 
Nor the tempest of grief beat cold on my 
breast ? 
I trace a bright scene on the verdure 
deck’d shore, 
’Tis the mansion of peace and haven of 
rest. 
From the Record. 
He comes---the monarch of the northern 
blast, 
With brow of gloom, and wild array : 
The pensive Autumn’s gentler reign is 
st, 
And eel owns stern Winter’s sway. 
His ruthless hand has bar’d the yellow 
rove, 
And still’d the murmurs of the stream: 
No rural haunt invites the step of love, 
Or sweetly soothes his troubled dream. 
A few red leaves, yet trembling on the 
spray, 
Thus Sous their voice in fancy’s ear— 
“ Mourn not the blast that sweeps us to 
decay, 
Give to nuMmantry thy tear.” 
Yes chilling Winter, dreary as thou art, 
Though bright ey’d Day yields to thy 
power, 
Thou kindly giv’st, to cheer the saddened 
heart, 
The social lengthen’d evening hour : 
The glowing hearth, with love and friend- 
ship crown’d— 
The jest of mirth, or tender strain, 
Beguile dull care—tho’ storms are how- 
ling round— 
Yes! tho’ thou chain’st the wave with 
giant force, 
And a the bloom from nature’s 
ace 
I hail thee! nurse of friendly intercourse, 
Thy frown betrays a lurking grace. 
ANNA, 
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